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POPULATION  TRENDS 


A Study  of 

Population  Facts  Significant  to 
Pennsylvania’s  Present  and  Future 

Planning 


Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
GREATER  PENNSYLVANIA  COUNCIL 


PBEFACE 


This  study  is,  for  the  most  part,  a presenta- 
tion of  population  facts  -which  communities  may 
use  as  a -working  base  for  cooperative  planning 
and  promotion  of  their  particular  areas.  It  -n-ill 
also  be  basic  for,  and  correlated  to,  all  projects 
carried  on  by  the  Greater  Pennsylvania  Council. 

The  important  and  significant  facts  and  tenden- 
cies revealed  by  this  study  are : 

1.  A gradual  slo-wing  up  of  population  growth, 
both  in  the  United  States  as  a whole  and 
in  Pennsylvania,  being  more  marked  in 
the  latter. 

2.  A concentration  of  population  in  cities  and 
industrial  areas  at  the  expense  of  rural  and 
outlying  districts,  followed  by  a movement 
of  population  into  regions  adjacent  to  cities 
and  industrial  centers. 

3.  The  strategic  position  of  Pennsylvania  as 
regards  markets,  centers  of  population,  and 
natural  resources. 

4.  The  cumulative  net  loss  to  this  state  of 
750,000  people  by  interstate  migrations,  as 
shown  by  the  1930  census. 

5.  Evidence  that  Pennsylvania  industry  must 
be  stabilized  through  planning  if  further 
loss  of  population  is  to  be  prevented. 

6.  A rapidly  declining  birth-rate,  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  proportion  of  older  people  in 
our  population. 

7.  That  Pennsylvania  has  more  metropolitan 
districts  of  over  100,000  people  than  any 
other  state  and  that  these  districts  com- 
prise nearly  70  per  cent  of  her  total  popu- 
lation. 

8.  The  rapid  growth  of  industrial  and  urban 
counties  and  the  decline  of  18  rural  counties. 

9.  The  probability  that  the  population  of 
Pennsylvania  will  become  stabilized  before 
that  of  the  United  States. 

10.  The  possibility  that  the  population  of  Penn- 
sylvania may  reach  15,000,000  in  2030. 

11.  The  inadequacy  of  present  recreational 
areas,  especially  near  the  large  centers  of 
population. 

12.  A smaller  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  Penn- 
sylvania than  in  the  United  States  as  a 
whole. 


13.  The  growing  percentage  up  to  1930  of 
colored  and  foreign-born  in  Pennsylvania 
together  with  the  likelihood  of  a more 
homogeneous  future  population  due  to 
strict  immigration  laws. 

14.  The  effect  of  the  rapid  growth  in  the  num- 
ber of  automobiles  upon  the  spread  and 
mobility  of  population,  and  the  fact  that 
there  is  one  automobile  for  every  five  in- 
habitants. 

15.  The  relative  growth  of  the  10  largest  cities 
in  Pennsylvania. 

16.  That  Pennsylvania  is  the  32nd  state  of  the 
nation  in  area,  but  the  2nd  in  population 
and  2nd  in  wealth. 

These  and  other  findings  are  elaborated  and 
portrayed  graphically  in  this  bulletin. 

An  intensive  study  has  been  made  of  population 
changes  in  Pennsylvania  over  the  past  thirty 
years.  No  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  bulletin 
toi  suggest  Remedies  for  the  problems  of  those 
areas  that  have  declined  in  population  during  this 
period.  However,  intensive  studies  will  be  made 
by  the  Council,  in  conjunction  with  organizations 
and  citizens  of  these  depopulated  districts,  to  de- 
termine by  what  type  of  business  or  industry,  or 
by  what  other  means,  the  regions  in  question  can 
best  be  rehabilitated. 

In  addition  to  facts  as  recorded  by  the  United 
States  Census  Bureau,  present  trends  and  future 
prospects  are  indicated,  and  the  conservative  pre- 
dictions of  recognized  authorities  are  noted.  From 
these  data  the  individual  community  may  draw  its 
own  conclusions  and  apply  them  to  its  particular 
problems. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  stiidy  will  not  only  show 
the  need  for  intelligent  concerted  planning  to  care 
for  Pennsylvania’s  present  ten  million  people,  but 
that  it  -will  also  reveal  the  need  of  gearing  our 
immense  productive  power,  and,  in  fact,  all  our 
economic  activities  to  a population  growth  that  is 
slowing  up. 

No  appendix  or  summary  tables  will  be  pub- 
lished in  this  bulletin,  but  any  population  informa- 
tion desired  will  be  gladly  furnished  upon  request 
to  citizens  or  communities  of  Pennsylvania  by  the 
Greater  Pennsylvania  Council  (Harrisburg,  Penn- 
sylvania). 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


Population  shifts  are  significant  and  important 
in  relation  to  the  economic  status  or  welfare  of  a 
community  or  region,  for  several  reasons. 

First,  most  men  who  permanently  change  their 
abode  do  so  because  of  some  strong  push  or  pull, 
predominantly  economic  in  character.  They  seek 
opportunity,  or  they  flee  from  the  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity. Whatever  the  motive,  migration  itself  has 
a definite  and  often  a great  effect  upon  the  com- 
munities concerned.  Both  immigration  and  emi- 
gration produce  definite  economic,  social  and  plan- 
ning problems. 

Population  shifts — at  least  those  of  a permanent 
or  semi-permanent  nature — are  significant  though 
general  indices  of  a community’s  economic  health. 
They  indicate,  however,  only  a condition  or  re- 
sult and  provide  no  basis  for  isolating  the  cause. 
Further  study  is  necessary  for  that. 

Short-time  shifts — such  as  those  of  the  millions 
of  vacationists  seeking  change  or  recreation — are 
economically  important,  and  should  be  carefully 
considered,  but  they  do  not  come  primarily  within 
the  scope  of  this  survey,  which  is  devoted  to  long- 
time and  relatively  permanent  population  changes. 

Second,  study  of  population  trends  is  a pre- 
requisite to  intelligent  planning  for,  and  proper 
supervision  of,  sanitation,  water  supply,  parks, 
schools,  roads,  public  utility,  and  many  other  pub- 
lic and  semi-public  services.  We  must  know  where 
people  are  going,  to  provide  properly  for  their 
welfare.  Studies  of  population  distribution  and 
trends  are  also  of  value  to  private  interests,  such 
as  industries  producing  goods  for  direct  consump- 
tion. 

Third,  study  of  population  trends  is  of  value 
in  gauging  the  effect  of,  and  in  looking  toward 
possible  guidance  of,  such  trends  themselves. 
Those  that  are  unfavorable  to  the  state  may  be 
analyzed ; and,  if  possible,  checked ; those  that  seem 
healthy  may  be  encouraged.  This  task  is  the  eas- 
ier because  of  the  comparative  simplicity  of  the 
motives  which  induce  modern  man  to  move.  Form- 
erly, armed  conquest  (a  form  of  economic  exploi- 
tation) and  religious  or  governmental  oppression 
were  among  the  principal  motives  for  migration. 
Such  motives  hardly  operate  in  Pennsylvania  in 


the  year  1932.  Our  people  have  no  reason  to  flee 
before  an  invading  army ; and  conditions  of  relig- 
ious toleration  and  political  freedom  are  so  nearly 
alilve  among  the  United  States  — and  indeed 
throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere — as  to  make 
extremely  unlikely  any  large  migration  for  rea- 
sons of  religious  or  civil  liberty. 

Among  the  more  interesting  and  significant  facts 
discovered  by  the  staff  of  the  Greater  Pennsyl- 
vania Council  in  its  study  of  population,  which 
were  summarized  in  the  preface,  and  are  treated 
in  more  detail  in  the  following  pages,  we  find : 
First,  a progressive  and  long-continued  drain- 
ing of  population  from  certain  agricultural  and 
mountainous  regions  has  taken  place.  One  rural 
county  in  1930  had  only  47  per  cent  of  its  1900 
population ; one  township  7 per  cent.  Between 
1900  and  1930,  18  Pennsylvania  counties  declined 
in  size. 

Second,  there  has  been  a tendency,  equally 
marked,  for  population  to  flow  not  directly  into 
the  great  cities  themselves,  but  toward  their  in- 
dustrial and  residential  suburbs.  The  counties 
showing  greatest  growth  are  neighbors  to  the 
larger  cities.  In  its  origin  the  political  city  may 
have  coincided  with,  or  been  larger  than,  the  social, 
economic,  or  physical  city.  Its  boundaries  may 
have  been  so  fixed  as  to  include,  in  addition  to  the 
settled  territory,  enough  of  the  unsettled  area  to 
provide  for  a reasonable  amount  of  expansion  of 
population  and  industry  within  the  calculable  fu- 
tiire.  But  the  rapid  growth  of  cities  in  population, 
wealth,  and  industry  has  in  some  cases  long  since 
made  political  boundaries  obsolete  that  they  no 
longer  correspond  to  present  social  and  economic 
realities. 

Third,  Pennsylvania  of  all  the  states  has  suf- 
fered most  severely  in  the  interstate  exchanges  of 
population.  Almost  twice  as  many  native  sons  of 
Pennsylvania  now  live  in  other  states  as  Pennsyl- 
vania can  claim  residents  from  other  states.  The 
figures  (1930)  are: 

Born  in  Pennsylvania — 

Living  in  other  states  1,714,517 

Born  in  other  states — 

Living  in  Pennsylvania  ....  963,948 
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The  net  loss — 750,569 — is  the  largest  suffered 
by  any  state,  although  not  the  largest  measured 
in  percentage  terms. 

Fourth,  there  has  been  a progressive  slowing 
down  in  the  increase  of  Pennsylvania’s  population 
—a  tendency  which  not  only  parallels  but  exceeds 
that  of  the  United  States  as  a whole  and  even  that 
of  the  North  Atlantic  states.  In  the  actual  in- 
crease of  population,  Pennsylvania  ranks  high ; in 
the  percentage  increase  she  is  far  down  the  list  of 
states. 

Fifth,  radical  changes  in  the  age  of  our  peo- 
ple are  noted.  Pennsylvania  is  tending  to  become 
a state  of  the  middle-aged  and  elderly.  The  pro- 
portion of  people  44  years  of  age  or  older  has 
increased  nearly  five  per  cent  since  1900.  This 
change,  treated  in  more  detail  in  the  pages  that 
follow,  may  mean  a fundamental  if  slow  revolu- 
tion in  the  mass  needs  and  economic  habits  of  the 
people  of  the  state. 

The  analyses  contained  in  this  present  study 
trace,  of  course,  only  a few  of  the  later  develop- 
ments in  that  great  drama  of  population  which 
began  in  1643  when  John  Printz,  Governor  of  the 
Swedish  colony  on  the  Delaware,  built  Fort  New 
Gottenburg  on  Tinieum  Island — the  first  perma- 
nent white  settlement  in  Pennsylvania.  Succeed- 
ing years  saw  Pennsylvania  flooded  to  its  borders 
from  the  great  original  wave  of  immigration  that 
flowed  on  until  it  reached  the  Pacific  coast.  Our 
state  seemed  to  have  as  many  people  as  it  could 
support  under  an  agricultural  economy.  Then 
came  the  mighty  upward  thrust  of  industry,  with 
Pennsylvania  in  the  vanguard,  and  the  resulting 
unprecedented  and  undreamed  of  increase  in  man’s 
productive  power,  which  resulted  in  a concentra- 
tion and  an  increase  of  population  likewise  un- 
dreamed of.  Meanwhile,  successive  waves  of  trans- 
oceanic immigration  were  altering  the  complexion 
of  Pennsylvania’s  inhabitants.  Then  came  the 
movement  from  the  rural  areas  to  the  cities,  seen 
in  the  declining  population  of  18  Pennsylvania 
counties.  After  the  cities  were  filled  to  overflow- 


ing, there  followed  a suburban  movement  from  the 
cities  to  adjacent  areas  accompanied  by  the  first 
indications  of  the  decentralization  of  industry. 
These  two  tendencies  are  apparently  still  undimin- 
ished in  strength. 

The  forces  that  attract  or  repel  continue  in  evi- 
dence. Communities,  once  busy  homes  of  industry, 
have  seen  their  factories  become  idle,  while  cities 
have  grown  where  only  cornfields  existed  two  dec- 
ades ago.  What  of  tomorrow?  What  of  the  next 
decade,  the  next  half-century? 

Many  questions  are  raised  by  the  facts  set  forth 
in  this  bulletin.  Not  all  of  them  can  be  answered 
in  a population  survey.  That  is  not  its  function. 
They  are  raised  here  in  the  hope  of  provoking 
thought  and  discussion. 

Is  it  possible  to  determine  the  underlying  causes 
of  population  shifts,  to  plan  scientifically,  for  the 
future,  and  to  promote  the  healthy  trends  which 
will  check  population  loss?  How  best  may  we  uti- 
lize the  lands  abandoned  by  those  who  have  de- 
serted the  farm?  If  the  farm-to-suburb  and  city- 
to-suburb  movements  are  to  continue,  how  best  may 
we  meet  and  solve  the  resulting  problems? 

Will  the  ever-increasing  number  of  middle-aged 
and  old  people  in  our  population  have  suitable 
work  or  be  suitably  cared  for?  Will  there  be 
healthy  living  conditions  and  proper  housing  for 
poorer  people?  May  dense  areas  be  assured  of 
good  sanitation  and  a pure  water  supply  while 
watersheds  are  still  available?  Will  the  crowded 
regions  of  the  future  have  sufficient  recreational 
areas  and  parks?  Will  working  hours  be  shortened 
with  the  increasing  capacity  of  machine  produc- 
tion? What  use  will  be  made  of  additional  lei- 
sure time?  Will  travel  by  air  result  in  further 
decentralizing  our  population? 

These  are  some  of  the  salient  questions  that  a 
general  population  study  raises.  Population 
changes  have  far-reaching  effects— social,  economic, 
and  political.  They  will  come  in  for  consideration 
in  many  of  the  other  studies  the  Council  has  under 
way. 
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CHAPTER  II 


INTERSTATE  STUDIES 


In  order  to  detei’inine  the  relative  population 
growth  of  Pennsylvania,  it  may  be  compared  with 
that  of  other  states,  with  that  of  the  particular 
economic  region  of  which  it  is  a part,  and  with 
that  of  the  United  States  as  a whole.  In  this  com- 
parison it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Pennsyl- 
vania is  the  32nd  state  in  land  area,  but  second 
in  population  and  second  in  wealth. 

Population  Growth 

Chart  1 shows  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  the  North  Atlantic  seaboard  states,  and 
Pennsylvania  by  decades  from  1790,  the  time  of 
the  first  census,  down  to  1930.  Each  group  shows 
a comparatively  smooth  curve  of  growth  with  the 
United  States  growing  slightly  faster  than  the 


North  Atlantic  seaboard  states  as  a whole*  or  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Chart  2 portrays  this  growth  at  50-year  in- 
tervals for  the  period  between  1830  and  1930  by 
figure  symbols.  In  each  case  one  figure  represents 
the  population  of  1830,  emphasizing  relative 
growth. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  increased 
fourfold  from  1830  to  1880  and  nine  and  one-half 
times  from  1830  to  1930,  while  for  the  same  pe- 
riods, the  population  of  Pennsylvania  and  that  of 
the  North  Atlantic  seaboard  states  each  increased 
threefold  and  sevenfold.  Thus  it  -will  be  noted 
that  the  rate  of  growth  of  our  state  and  of  the 
general  area  surrounding  it  has,  since  1830,  tended 
to  lag  behind  that  of  the  nation  as  a whole. 


♦Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersej',  Pennsylvania,  Ehode  Island,  Maryland,  Delaware,  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 
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CHART  2 


UNITE.D  States  Population  Growth 
1830  - 1950 
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Pennsylvania  Population  Growth 
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Actual  Increase  and  Percentage  of  Increase 

When  we  compare  the  population  growth  of  dif- 
ferent areas,  or  of  the  same  area  for  different 
periods,  the  actual  increases,  while  showing  the 
exact  numerical  growth,  do  not  take  into  con- 
sideration the  ever-changing  base  from  which  in- 
crease is  figured.  Therefore,  we  must  express  the 
increase  in  percentages  in  order  to  give  a true 
index  of  growth.  For  example,  between  1920  and 
1930  the  actual  increase  in  the  population  of  the 
United  States  was  the  largest  for  any  decade  in 
its  history,  yet  the  percentage  increase  was  less 
than  half  of  what  it  had  been  in  previous  decades. 
This  slowing  up  in  percentage  increase  is  signifi- 
cant and  will  be  more  fully  shown  in  the  data 
that  follow. 

Table  I shows,  by  decades,  the  actual  popula- 
tion increase  and  table  II  shows  the  percentage 
increase  for  the  three  groups  under  discussion. 


TABLE  I 

ACTUAL  POPULATION  INCREASES 


United 

North  Atlantic 

Year 

States 

Seaboard  States  Pa. 

1790-1800  .... 

1,379,269 

542,434 

167,992 

1800-1810  .... 

1.931,398 

737,410 

207,726 

1810-1820  .... 

2,398,572 

791,719 

239,367 

1820-1830  

3,227,567 

1,061,991 

298,775 

1830-1840  .... 

4,203,433 

1,118,015 

375,800 

1840-1850  .... 

6,122,423 

1,863,256 

587,753 

1850-1860  .... 

8,251,445 

2,061,324 

594,429 

1860-1870  .... 

7,115,050 

1,861,410 

615,736 

1870-1880  .... 

11,597,412 

2,377,796 

760,940 

1880-1890  

12,791,931 

3,039,837 

975,222 

1890-1900  .... 

13,046,861 

3,770,291 

1,044,002 

1900-1910  .... 

15,977,691 

4,919,914 

1,362,996 

1910-1920  .... 

13,738,354 

4,040,352 

1,054,906 

1920-1930  .... 

17,064,426 

4,952,776 

911,333 

TABLE  II 

PERCENTAGE  INCREASES 

North  Atlantic 


United 

Seaboard 

Year 

States 

States 

Pa. 

1790-1800  

35.1 

26.8 

38.7 

1800-1810  

36.4 

28.7 

34.5 

1810-1820  

33.1 

24.0 

29.5 

1820-1830  

33.5 

25.9 

28.5 

1830-1840  

32.7 

21.7 

27.9 

1840-1850  

35.9 

29.7 

34.1 

1850-1860  

35.6 

25.3 

25.7 

1860-1870  

22.6 

18.3 

21.2 

1870-1880  

30.1 

19.7 

21.6 

1880-1890  

25.5 

21.1 

22.8 

1890-1900  

20.7 

21.6 

19.9 

1900-1910  

21.0 

23.2 

21.6 

1910-1920  

14.9 

15.4 

13.8 

1920-1930  

16.1 

16.4 

10.5 

Charts  3 and  4 show  graphically  the  same  data 
appearing  in  tables  I and  II  for  the  period  be- 
tween 1830  and  1930. 

In  actual  population  increase,  chart  3,  the  United 
States  and  the  North  Atlantic  seaboard  states 
have  shown  a relatively  steady  growth,  while 
Pennsylvania  has  declined  since  1910. 

If  we  keep  in  mind  that  this  change  is  from  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  people,  it  will  be  readily 
understood  why  chart  4 shows  a generally  declin- 
ing percentage  increase  for  all  groups,  especially 
in  the  ease  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  significant  fact  is  that  each  group  shows  a 
tendency  toward  stabilization,  most  marked  in  the 
ease  of  Pennsylvania.  This  tendency  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  fact  that  we  are  approaching  that 
number  which  is  economically  desirable,  termed 
by  some  the  “optimum  popxdation.” 
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United  States  Center  of  Population 

Chart  5 shows  the  westward  shift  of  the  center 
of  population  as  recorded  by  the  United  States 
Census  from  1790  to  1930. 

As  this  center  of  population  moves  westward, 
the  contention  is  made  that  industry  will  follow 
this  shifting  so  as  to  be  able  more  cheaply  to  dis- 
tribute its  products. 

A careful  analysis  of  facts  shows  that  85,000,- 
000  people,  or  70  per  cent  of  the  United  States 
population  in  1930,  live  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  and  60,000,000  or  roughly  50  per  cent  live 
east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Mason- 
Dixon  Line.  Ellsworth  Huntington  describes  the 
northeastern  United  States  as  the  only  large  area 
of  energy-giving  climate  in  the  United  States  as 
exemplified  in  the  accomplishments  and  achieve- 
ments of  its  inhabitants.  Here  are  concentrated 


the  industries,  the  railroads,  the  wealth,  and 
centers  of  learning  and  culture.  From  here  have 
come  the  greatest  accomplishments  in  invention, 
science,  artistic  skill,  and  many  other  aspects  of 
human  endeavor. 

If  you  add  to  these  the  favorable  geographical 
location  and  its  industrial  priority,  the  supremacy 
of  northeastern  United  States  seems  well-estab- 
lished. Especially  is  this  true  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  is  the  hub  of  this  region  and  by  far  the 
richest  state  in  natural  resources. 

A glance  at  chart  5 clearly  reveals  not  only  the 
keystone  position  of  Pennsylvania  in  this  indus- 
trial area,  but  also  the  fact  that  all  railroad  and 
motor  transportation  to  New  York  and  the  New 
England  states  from  other  parts  of  the  United 
States  must  pass  through  Pennsylvania. 
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CHART  5 


CentlE-S  of  U S.  Population 
I790-I93Q 
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The  Ten  States  with  the  Largest  Population 

Statistics  show  that  the  section  of  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  north  of 
the  Mason-Dixon  Line  is  the  heart  of  the  United 
States.  Of  the  ten  states  with  the  largest  popula- 
tion, seven  are  in  this  section.  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  1930  census,  still  rank  first 
and  second  by  a considerable  margin,  as  is  shown 
in  chart  6. 


Leading  States  in  Actual  Population  Increase 

In  actual  population  increase  for  the  period 
from  1900  to  1930,  Pennsylvania  is  third  with  an 
increase  of  over  three  millions,  while  New  York 
and  California  gained  over  five  and  four  mil- 
lions, respectively.  Here  again  it  will  be  noted  that 
seven  of  the  states  with  the  largest  actual  popula- 
tion increase  were  in  northeastern  United  States. 
Chart  7 shows  graphically  the  relative  gain  for 
the  past  30  years. 

While  Pennsylvania  ranks  second  among  the 
states  in  number  of  inhabitants  and  third  in  actual 
population  increase  since  1900,  it  is  26th  on  the 
list  of  states  in  rate  of  population  growth  during 
the  past  30  years.  Younger  states  are  growing 
more  rapidly  just  as  Pennsylvania  did  in  its 
youth. 
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CHART  6 


THE  TEN  STATES  WITH  LARGEST  POPULATION 

— 1930- 


chart  7 


THE  TEN  LEADING  STATES  IN  ACTUAL 
POPULATION  INCREASE 
1900-1930 
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Ten  Leading  Industrial  States 

Since  Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  leading  indus- 
trial states,  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  gain 
in  value  of  its  products  as  v^ell  as  its  population 
growth  with  those  of  other  leading  industrial 
states.  This  comparison  is  shown  on  chart  8 for 
the  period  from  1900  to  1930.  Because  of  the  fact 
that  the  census  of  manufactures  is  taken  in  the 
ninth  year  of  each  decade,  i.  e.  in  1899,  1909,  1919, 
and  1929,  it  is  necessary  to  compare  the  value  of 
products  figures  in  those  years  with  the  population 
census  figures  taken  in  1900,  1910,  1920,  and  1930. 


For  each  decade  shown  in  chart  8,  Pennsylvania 
has  ranked  second  among  the  leading  states  in 
value  of  products,  its  products  having  in  1929  a 
total  value  of  over  seven  billion  dollars,  or  an  in- 
crease of  351.2  per  cent  since  1899.  During  the 
same  period  its  population  grew  52.8  per  cent. 

This  phase  will  be  fully  treated  in  the  bulletin, 
“Occupational  Trends,”  which  will  be  published 
by  the  Greater  Pennsylvania  Council  in  the  near 
future. 
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POPULATION  VS.  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTION 
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Interstate  Migrations 

According  to  the  United  States  census,  more 
than  one-fifth  of  all  native  Americans  have  mi- 
grated since  1850  from  the  states  of  their  birth, 
indicating  a very  mobile  population.  About  one- 
half,  however,  have  moved  only  to  adjacent  states. 

By  1930  the  greatest  net  gain  in  native  Ameri- 
can population  through  interstate  migration  has 
been  made  by  California,  which  had  received  2,401,- 


288  persons  in  this  manner,  while  the  greatest  net 
loss  in  actual  numbers,  although  not  the  largest 
percentage  loss,  was  shown  by  Pennsylvania, 
amounting  to  750,569. 

The  number  of  people  born  in  Pennsylvania 
and  living  in  other  states  and  those  born  in  other 
states  but  living  in  Pennsylvania,  is  shown  in 
chart  9. 
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CHART  9 


INTEfl.STATE  M1GR.ATI0N 
PENNSYLVANIA 


BORN  IN  PEMilSXLVAmA 
LIVIN6  IN  OTHER  STATES 

BORN  ANOTHER  STATE e 
LIVING  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

946,245 

1900 

484,028 

1,125,464 

1910 

569,204 

1,342,946 

I9Z0 

744,254 

1.714,617 


1930 
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CHAPTER  III 


PENNSYLVANIA  STUDIES 


Few  Pennsylvanians  of  today  realize  what  an 
important  part  agriculture  played  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  fact,  the  early 
distribution  of  population  was  determined  largely 
by  the  fertile  lands  favorable  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits and  Pennsylvania,  for  some  time,  ranked 
among  the  first  states  in  farm  products.  Even  the 
present  extent  of  this  activity  is  realized  by  few. 
In  1931,  Pennsylvania  ranked  eleventh  among  the 
states  in  agriculture,  and  the  value  of  its  farm 
products  was  estimated  at  nearly  $250,000,000. 

Almost  from  the  beginning,  however,  Pennsyl- 
vania showed  strong  industrial  tendencies.  As 
farms  spread  out  over  the  fertile  areas,  small  in- 
dustries sprang  up  along  the  waterways  because 
water  was  the  sole  means  of  transportation  and 
was  essential  to  most  industries. 

It  was  inevitable  that  transportation  lines  should 
spring  up  between  these  two  activities.  The  farm- 
er needed  manufactured  goods  and  the  manufac- 
turing settlements  needed  farm  products.  The 
first  lines  of  transportation  were  crude  wagon 
trails,  followed  by  canals  and  then  by  the  advent  of 
railroads  in  the  early  eighteen  hundreds.  The  rail- 
road was  a prime  factor  in  spreading  both  popu- 
lation and  industry.  Some  industries,  however, 
had  become  firmly  established  as  iron  and  steel  in 
the  Pittsburgh  area  and  textiles  in  Philadelphia. 
Both  these  sections  are  still  leaders  in  their  re- 
spective fields. 


The  automobile  and  motor  truck  have  also  done 
much  to  distribute  population  and  industry,  al- 
though the  integration  of  industry  has  exerted  a 
restraining  influence  on  this  spread  and  favors,  at 
the  present  time,  centralization  of  industry  and 
large  centers  of  population. 

The  discovery  and  development  of  Pennsylvan- 
ia’s natural  resources,  especially  coal,  were  re- 
sponsible for  her  rise  as  an  industrial  state.  These 
resources  have  underlaid  her  development  and 
growth.  Industries  were  established  near  the 
sources  of  fuel  and  encouraged  the  growth  of  pop- 
ulation in  these  centers.  Pennsylvania  became 
literally  a hive  of  industry  and  has  been  well 
termed  the  “Industrial  Titan  of  America.”  In 
the  studies  of  Pennsylvania  which  are  to  follow, 
the  effects  of  industry  upon  the  size,  composition, 
and  distribution  of  the  population  will  be  de- 
scribed. But  before  entering  upon  a study  of  pop- 
ulation composition,  w'e  will  review  the  general 
trends  in  the  state. 

Pennsylvania  Population  Trends 

Chart  10  is  a study  of  population  trends  from 
1900  to  1930  by  counties.  The  actual  population 
is  shown  for  1900  and  1930  and  the  percentage 
changes  for  each  intervening  decade,  taking  1900 
as  100  per  cent. 

The  average  for  the  entire  state  shows  that  in 
1930  our  population  was  152.8  per  cent  of  what 
it  was  in  1900,  or  a numerical  increase  from 
6,302,115  in  1900  to  9,631,350  in  1930. 
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Countij  Areas  Population,  of  course,  depends  as  nuicli  upon  the  character  and 

use  of  land  as  upon  its  area.  This  has  already  been  developed  in  the 
Chart  11  shows  the  area  of  Pennsylvania  as  a whole  and  the  land  utilization  surveys  made  hy  the  Council.  This  cluirt  is  also  basic 

relative  sizes  of  the  counties  in  .square  miles.  for  the  density  studies  that  follow. 


County  Changes 

Chart  12  is  a study  of  the  percentage  increases 
or  decreases  in  population  of  Pennsylvania  coun- 
ties from  1900  to  1930.  The  same  is  also  shown 
for  counties  of  other  states  that  border  on  Penn- 
sylvania. The  shaded  counties  have  decreased  and 
the  counties  in  white  have  increased  in  number  of 
inhabitants  during  the  period,  the  numbers  show- 
ing the  exact  percentage  changes. 


It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  spectacular  growth 
of  counties  to  the  west  of  Pennsylvania.  This 
growth  may  reflect  significant  differences  in  such 
factors  as  taxation,  labor  laws,  and  corporation 
laws. 

The  chart  shows  that,  of  the  67  counties  in  this 
state,  18  have  declined  in  population  since  1900, 
the  decreases  ranging  from  seven-tenths  of  one  per 
cent  in  Union  County  to  53.1  per  cent  in  Forest 
County. 
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CHART  12 

POPULATION  TRENDS  BY  COUNTIES  1900-1930 
PENNSYLVANIA  AND  ADJOINING  TERRITORY 
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WEST  VIRGINIA 


CHART  13 

PENNSYLVANIA '■  POPULATION  PER  SQ.  MILE  BY  COUNTIES 

TOTAL  POPULATION  6 302  115 

1900 

NEWYORK  NEW  YORK 
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CHART  14 

PENNSYLVANIA  POPULATION  ‘ PER  SQ.  MILE  BY  COUNTIES 

^ TOTAL  POPULATION  7 665  111 
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CHART  15 

PENNSYLVANIA  POPULATION  PER  SQ.  MILE  BY  COUNTIES 

TOTAL  POPULATION  8 720  017 

1920 

NEWVODK  new  VORK 
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CHART  16 

PENNSYLVANIA  POPULATION  PER  SQ.  MILE  BY  COUNTIES 

TOTAL  POPULATION  9,631,350 

1930 
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WEST  VIPCIWIA 


Density  Studies 

Charts  13,  14,  15,  and  16  show  the  distribution 
of  the  population  per  square  mile  by  counties  for 
1900,  1910,  1920,  and  1930,  respectivelj%  reA^ealing 
clearly  the  so-called  “T  formation”  of  sparsely 
settled  counties  across  the  northern  tier  and  down 


through  the  center  of  the  state.  The  Philadelphia 
and  Pittsburgh  areas  are  the  centers  of  population 
and  continue  to  expand  as  well  as  to  increase  in 
density.  As  is  shown  in  chart  17,  about  seven- 
tenths  of  the  entire  state’s  population  is  concen- 
trated in  these  two  areas. 


CHART  17 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  POPULATION  BY  REGIONS 

— 1930  — 
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Composition  of  Population 

The  foregoing  trends,  as  previously  stated,  have 
been  influenced  by  the  composition  of  our  popula- 
tion and  vice  versa.  Industrial  centers  have  drawn 
large  numbers  of  foreign-born  as  well  as  a large 
quota  from  the  rural  and  outlying  districts  of  our 
own  state.  It  is,  therefore,  of  vital  importance  to 
the  economic  health  of  a state  as  well  as  to  the 
solution  of  its  economic  and  social  problems  to 
know  its  population  composition. 

Urban  and  Rural  Population 

Census  figures  clearly  reveal  how  industrial  cen- 


ters have  drawn  from  the  rural  population.  Chart 
18  shows  that  a population  equally  divided  be- 
tween urban*  and  rural  in  1890  had  become  two- 
thirds  urban  in  1930.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
chart  that  our  rural  population  reached  its  peak 
in  1920  and  has  remained  stationary  since  that 
year,  while  our  urban  population  has  mounted  by 
leaps  and  bounds  since  1890.  This  rapid  shift  from 
rural  to  urban  conditions  has  brought  with  it  a host 
of  problems  calling  for  intelligent  planning,  in- 
cluding problems  of  transportation,  recreation, 
water  supply,  educational  facilities,  and  the  like. 


CHART  18 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
URBAN  AND  RURAL  POPULATION 


*Cities  and  incorporated  places  with  population  over  2,500.  Changed  in  1930  to  include  unincorporated  areas  of 
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Age  Distribution 

In  the  composition  of  population  one  of  the 
most  interesting  factors  is  the  change  in  age  dis- 
tribution, namely  the  decreasing  number  of  chil- 
dren, due  to  a falling  birth  rate,  and  the  increasing 
number  of  older  people,  due  to  a decreasing  death 
rate  and  possibly  other  causes  such  as  migration. 
This  decline  of  the  birth  rate  and  lengthening  span 
of  life  may  have  far-reaching  effects  upon  our  eco- 
nomic and  industrial  order. 

Chart  19  shows  how  marked  this  change  has  been 
during  the  30  years  between  1900  and  1930. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  the  difference  in  age 
composition  of  urban  and  rural  population.  In 
1930  those  under  20  years  of  age  comprised  37 
per  cent  of  urban  and  44  per  cent  of  rural  popu- 
lation ; those  in  the  20  to  45-year  group  comprised 
40  per  cent  of  urban  and  33  per  cent  of  rural 
population,  the  percentage  of  older  people  of  each 
group  was  about  equal.  The  larger  percentage  of 
those  under  20  years  and  the  smaller  percentage 
of  the  20  to  45-year  group  in  the  rural  population 
reveals  the  age  at  which  migration  from  the  out- 
lying districts  to  the  cities  and  centers  of  popula- 
tion takes  place. 


CHART  19 
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Native  and  Foreign-Born  White  and  Colored  Pop- 
idation 

In  an  article  entitled,  “A  New  Phase  Opens 
in  America’s  Evolution,”  Louis  I.  Dublin  recently 
discussed  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
immigration  and  some  of  the  resulting  problems. 

“It  is  inconceivable,”  wrote  Mr.  Dublin,  “that 
a huge  immigration  such  as  ours  should  have  failed 
to  have  very  material  effects  on  the  welfare  a/nd 
mode  of  life  of  the  American  people.  These  effects 
have  been  beneficial  in  some  respects  and  injurious 
in  others. 

“The  great  majority  of  our  immigrants  came 
here  in  early  life.  They  represented  the  more  en- 
terprising element  in  their  respective  countries. 
In  many  instances  they  possessed  special  and  very 
valuable  skills  and  arts.  These  people  have  un- 
doubtedly contributed  to  the  yonthful  and  exuber- 
ant outlook  on  life  so  characteristic  of  Americans, 
and  have  added  color  and  warmth  to  our  civiliza- 
tion. 

“On  the  other  hand,  the  heavy  pressure  of  the 


newer  immigration  from  countries  of  lower  living 
standards  than  our  own  and  the  concentration  of 
these  people  in  our  cities  have  given  rise  to  con- 
gestion, to  problems  of  law  enforcement,  to  labor 
difficulties,  and  a host  of  other  problems  which  have 
emphasized  the  need  of  an  organized  plan  of  Amer- 
icanization— meaning  by  this  term  the  directed 
education  of  these  people  and  of  their  children  to 
facilitate  their  orderly  absorption  into  our  Ameri- 
can life.” 

Chart  20  shows  the  gradual  decline  in  number 
since  1910  of  foreign-born  whites  in  this  state,  re- 
flecting our  more  restrictive  immigration  policy. 
The  increasing  number  of  colored  people  in  Penn- 
sylvania, which  reached  4.5  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  in  1930,  is  also  shown.  It  will  be  seen 
from  the  chart  that  native-born  whites  comprise 
the  great  bulk  of  our  people,  accounting  in  1930 
for  83  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Chart  21,  by  use  of  figure  symbols,  indicates  the 
foreign-born  whites  in  Pennsylvania  in  1900,  1910, 
1920,  and  1930  and  their  respective  countries  of 
origin. 
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CHART  22 
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Illiteracy  presented  in  chart  22.  It  will  be  seen  that  Penn- 

The  number  and  percentage  of  illiterates  in  both  sylvania  compared  favorably  in  percentage  of  il- 
the  United  States  and  Pennsylvania  is  graphically  literacy  with  the  entire  country. 


Family  Status 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  size  of  the  fam- 
ily in  Pennsylvania  has  changed  during  the  last 
hundred  years.  Smaller  families  and  fewer  chil- 
dren are  greatly  in  evidence. 

The  data  for  chart  23  are  taken  from  the  United 
States  census  and  the  term  “family”  signifies  any 
group  of  persons  living  together  as  one  household, 
whether  it  be  one  person  living  alone  or  several 
persons  living  in  an  apartment.  Thus  the  census 
family  in  some  eases  differs  greatly  from  the  na- 
tural family.  The  increasing  number  of  hotels 
and  apartment  houses,  which  are  classified  as  sin- 
gle residences  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  tends 
to  exaggerate  the  size  of  the  natural  family  in 
1930.  According  to  the  chart,  the  size  of  the  av- 
erage family  in  Pennsylvania  declined  from  six 
members  in  1830  to  four  in  1930. 


CHART  23 
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Conjugal  State 

States  vary  somewhat  as  to  the  percentage  of 
married  and  single  people  in  their  population. 
This  factor  determines  the  birth  rate  and  influ- 
ences the  social  and  economic  condition  of  the 
people. 


Of  the  total  population  of  Pennsylvania 
15  years  of  age  and  over  in  1930,  married  persons 
comprised  65  percent  and  single  persons  35  per- 
cent, as  chart  24  shows.  These  figures  do  not  in- 
clude widowed  and  divorced  persons.  Five  per 
cent  more  of  the  people  were  in  the  marital  class 
in  1930  than  in  1900. 
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Male  and  Female 


women  vary.  The  figures  in  chart  25  show  that 
As  the  marital  state  varies  with  the  section  and  tiie  male  and  female  population  of  Pennsylvania 

the  period,  likewise  the  percentages  of  men  and  was  approximately  equal  in  1930. 
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United  States  and  Pennsylvania  Birth  and  Death 
Bates 

At  the  present  time  birth  and  death  rates  are 
subjects  of  much  discussion.  Space  does  not  per- 
mit detailed  analysis  of  these  rates,  but  recent 
trends  may  be  shown. 

The  crude  birth  rate,  which  is  used  in  this  study, 
is  simply  the  number  of  births  per  1,000  persons 
in  the  population.  Refined  birth  rates,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  based  on  the  married  women  cap- 


able of  producing  children,  and  are  used  in  fore- 
casting and  for  more  detailed  studies. 

The  crude  death  rate,  used  in  this  study,  also 
indicates  the  deaths  per  thousand  of  population. 
The  death  rate  must  also  be  refined  where  detailed 
analyses  are  made. 

Charts  26  and  27  show  the  general  trend  of 
these  rates  for  the  United  States  and  Pennsyl- 
vania for  the  ten-year  period  between  1920  and 
1930.  For  this  brief  period  the  falling  birth  rate 
and  the  stabilizing  death  rate  are  quite  marked. 
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CHART  26 
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Population  Data  Basic  to  Study  of  Recreational 
Problems 

Study  of  tlie  number  and  distribution  of  people 
is  basic  to  a consideration  of  the  needs  of  the 
people,  not  only  for  water  supply,  transportation 
and  the  like,  but  also  for  recreation.  Density  and 
distribution  must  also  be  measured,  since  these 
factors  determine  to  a considerable  degree  the 
type  of  recreation  that  is  required.  In  addition 
to  quantity,  density,  and  distribution,  the  trend 
in  population  growth  and  decline  is  a basic  guide 
for  planning  recreational  development.  It  is  as 
important  to  put  parks  where  people  are  as  it  is 
to  plan  for  parks  where  people  will  be.  Age  group- 
ing and  the  changes  in  composition  also  furnish 
basic  guides  to  recreation  types  which  must  be 
recognized.  And  in  certain  areas  racial  character- 
istics influence  recreational  programs. 

The  principal  basic  factors  in  the  planning  of 
a recreation  program  are  the  people  and  the  land. 
The  necessary  amount  of  land  depends  upon  the 
number  of  people  expected  to  use  it. 


Chart  28  reveals  the  lack  of  coordination  be- 
tween state-owned  recreational  areas  and  popula- 
tion. In  addition  to  municipal  parks  it  is  esti- 
mated that  there  should  be  at  least  10  acres  of 
state  and  county-owned  recreational  land  per  1,- 
000  people  within  a 30  to  60-mile  radius,  these 
being  considered  the  average  and  maximum  dis- 
tances that  people  will  go  to  take  advantage  of 
recreational  areas  for  one  day’s  outing. 

Four  representative  metropolitan  areas  are 
shown  on  Chart  28  with  existing  recreational  areas, 
(state  and  county)  population  within  the  above 
mentioned  radii,  and  recreational  acreage  per  thou- 
sand. The  present  and  future  need  for  more 
recreational  areas,  especially  near  the  centers  of 
population  is  quite  evident.  The  contention  is 
made  that  unless  Pennsylvania  provides  these 
recreational  areas,  people  will  seek  these  advant- 
ages offered  just  across  the  border  in  other  states. 

In  the  recreational  studies  being  conducted  by 
the  Council’s  Bureau  of  Planning,  the  foregoing 
statements  will  be  treated  in  detail  and  applied  to 
the  various  areas  of  the  state. 
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CHART  28 

STATE-OWNED  RECREATIONAL  AREAS  VS.CENTERSOF  POPULATION 
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Effect  of  the  Automohile 

The  automobile  is  responsible  for  much  of  the 
spread  of  population,  especially  the  city-to-suburb 
movement.  Roads  spread  out  everywhere  so  that 
machines  can  travel  far  and  wide.  On  the  other 
hand,  railroads  and  traction  lines  are  limited  to 
track  routes  and  are  not,  therefore,  as  flexible. 

The  importance  of  the  “popidation  on  wheels,” 
which  in  many  areas  exceeds  the  stationary  popu- 
lation, i s especially  great  to  places  soliciting 
tourist  trade.  The  amount  of  tourist  travel 
through  Pennsylvania,  plus  that  originating  in  the 
state,  has  assumed  immense  proportions. 


This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  all  travel  to  New  York 
and  the  New  England  states  from  the  rest  of  the 
United  States  must  pass  through  Pennsylvania.  It 
is  the  aim  of  the  Greater  Pennsylvania  Council  to 
encourage  tourists  to  stop  and  enjoy  Pennsylvania’s 
scenic  beauty  rather  than  merely  to  pass  through. 

Chart  29  shows  the  changes  in  the  distribution 
of  automobiles  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  past 
decade.  In  1920  there  was  one  ear  to  every  15 
persons  in  the  state.  In  1930  there  was  one  car 
to  every  five  people.  The  automobile  has  regis- 
tered similar  gains  throughout  the  United  States. 
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CHART  29 
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County  Studies 

For  the  benefit  of  Pennsylvania  communities, 
population  changes  by  decades  for  the  period  be- 
tween 1900  and  1930  have  been  compiled.  This 
information  includes  not  only  the  growth  or  de- 
cline by  counties,  but  also  by  cities,  boroughs,  and 
townships.  In  a few  eases  the  change  will  be 
shown  for  a group  of  two  or  more  political  sub- 
divisions, on  account  of  changes  in  boundar5^  lines. 
This  information  is  available  for  all  subdivisions 
and  will  be  furnished  to  communities  upon  re- 
quest. 

In  this  bulletin  information  on  the  two  fastest- 
growing  and  two  of  the  fastest-declining  counties 
will  be  shown  as  samples  of  the  data  which  can  be 
obtained. 


The  Two  Fastest-Growing  Counties 

Chart  30  indicates  the  growth  of  Delaware 
County,  the  fastest-growing  county  in  the  state 
in  percentage  increase  between  1900  and  1930. 
The  growth  of  sections  of  this  county,  especially 
the  area  around  Upper  Darby  Township,  has  been 
little  short  of  phenomenal.  Its  growth  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  eity-to-suburb  movement  from  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  which  borders  it  on  the  east. 
Its  borough  and  township  growth  is  contrasted 
in  chart  32. 

The  second  ranking  county  in  percentage  of 
increase  was  Beaver,  shown  in  chart  31.  Develop- 
ment here  is  due  primarily  to  its  industry  and 
nearness  to  Pittsburgh. 

The  township  and  borough  growth  in  Beaver 
County  as  portrayed  in  chart  33  shows  a marked 
tendency  toward  borough  development. 
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Fa^stest -Declining  Counties 

As  Delaware  and  Beaver,  the  fastest-growing 
counties,  are  typical  of  the  centers  of  population 
and  industry,  so  Potter  and  Tioga,  the  fastest-de- 
clining counties,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Forest  County,  whose  population  in  1930  was  only 
5,180,  are  typical  of  the  rural  and  agricultural 
districts. 

Chart  34  shows  the  rapid  decline  of  Potter 
County  since  1900  and  chart  36  reveals  that  this 
decrease  has  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  townships 
or  outlying  districts. 


Tioga  ranks  second  among  the  fastest-declining 
counties,  as  shown  in  chart  35.  The  analysis  of 
township  and  borough  decline  in  chart  37  shows 
that,  as  in  Potter  County,  the  decline  in  Tioga 
has  been  chiefly  in  the  townships  or  outlying  dis- 
tricts. 

In  counties  of  this  type  the  Greater  Pennsyl- 
vania Council,  cooperating  with  local  organiza- 
tions and  individuals,  will  endeavor  to  determine 
if  it  is  not  possible  to  rehabilitate  tliese  areas  by 
new  types  of  business  or  industry,  or  in  other 
ways.  In  Tioga  County,  for  example,  the  recent 
discovery  of  natural  resources  may  shape,  to  some 
extent,  this  policy  of  rehabilitation. 
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Large  Cities  of  Pennsylvania 


Table  III  records 

the  ten  largest  cities 

of  Penn- 

shows 

the  growth 

and  percentage  increase  for 

sylvania,  according 

to  the  1930 

census. 

and  also 

each  for  the  period 

between 

1900  and  1930. 

TABLE 

III 

% 

% 

% 

% 

of 

of 

of 

of 

1900 

1900 

1910 

1900 

1920 

1900 

1930 

1900 

Philadelphia  ; . . 

1,293,697 

100.0 

1,549,008 

119.7 

1,823,779 

141.0 

1,950,961 

150.8 

Pittsburgh  

451,512 

100.0 

533,905 

118.2 

588,343 

130.3 

669,817 

148.3 

Scranton  

102,026 

100.0 

129,867 

127.3 

137,783 

135.0 

143,433 

140.6 

Erie  

52,733 

100.0 

66,525 

126.2 

93,372 

177.1 

115,967 

219.9 

Reading  

78,961 

100.0 

96,071 

121.7 

107,784 

136.5 

111,171 

140.8 

Allentown  

35,416 

100.0 

51,913 

146.6 

73,502 

207.5 

92,563 

261.4 

Wilkes-Barre  . . . 

51,721 

100.0 

67,105 

129.7 

73,833 

142.8 

86,626 

167.5 

Altoona  

38,973 

100.0 

52,127 

133.8 

60,331 

154.8 

82,054 

210.5 

Harrisburg  

50,167 

100.0 

64,186 

127.9 

75,917 

151.3 

80,339 

160.1 

J ohnstown;  

35.936 

100.0 

55,482 

154.4 

67,327 

187.4 

66,993 

186.4 

Metropolitan  Districts* 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  the  latest  population 
report  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census 
that  Pennsylvania  leads  the  states  in  the  number 
of  metropolitan  districts  of  over  100,000.  In  size 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  rank  third  and 
seventh,  respectively,  among  the  metropolitan 
areas  of  the  United  States  and  the  Seranton-Wilkes- 
Barre  districts  stands  17th. 

Table  IV  records  the  ten  metropolitan  districts  of 
Pennsylvania,  listed  according  to  the  number  of 
people  they  contain. 


*A  metropolitan  district  is  briefly  defined  as  that  area, 
in  addition  to  the  central  city  oV  cities,  having  a density 
of  not  less  than  150  inhabitants  per  square  mile  and 
also,  as  a rule,  those  civil  divisions  of  less  density  that 
are  directly  contiguous  to  the  central  cities,  or  are  en-. 
tirely  or  nearly  surrounded  by  minor  civil  divisions  that 
have  the  required  density. 


TABLE  IV 


Philadelphia  2,847,148 

Pittsburgh  1,953,668 

Seranton-Wilkes-Barre  652,312 

Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton  322,172 

Reading  170,486 

Harrisburg  161,672 

Johnstown  147,611 

Erie  129,817 

Lancaster  123,156 

Altoona  114,232 


Total  6,622,274 


The  development  of  those  areas  again  reveals 
the  tendency  toward  mass-living  and  shifting  to 
centers)  of  population.  As  shown  in  ta,ble  IV 
6,622,274  people,  or  nearly  70  per  cent  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s entire  population,  now  live  in  metro- 
politan districts. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


Probable  Future  Growth  and  Distribution 


CHAPTER  IV 


PROBABLE  FUTURE  GROWTH,  QUALITY, 
AND  DISTRIBUTION 


“The  prohahle  future  growth  of  our  population 
is  of  interest  from  many  different  angles.  Ob- 
viously, any  long-time  plans  for  national  develop- 
ment must  rest  on  estimates  of  otir  future  popu- 
lation. When  we  talk  of  a system  of  inland  water- 
ways, of  the  extension  of  railways,  or  of  the  high- 
way system  30  or  40  years  hence,  we  must  neces- 
sarily be  assuming  a popidation  of  a fairly  defi- 
nite size  to  need  these  means  of  transportation  and 
to  iise  them  economically. 

^ # # # # ^ # 

“In  numerous  other  ways,  also,  it  is  not  only 
of  interest  to  have  fairly  reliable  estimates  of  fu- 
ture population,  bid  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  in- 
telligent planning  to  have  them.  One  need  only 
mention  the  provision  of  adequate  educational 
facilities,  the  expansion  of  our  j)ublic  utilities,  the 
extension  of  our  communication  service  over  a 
period  of  time,  the  policies  of  state  welfare  ilet^ 
partments  charged  with  the  custodial  care  of  the 
socially  inadequate,  and  numerous  other  projects 
which  would  be  vitally  affected  by  the  lc7iowledge 
of  what  the  popidation  in  a given  area  is  to  be  10, 
20,  or  50  years  hence.” 

Warren  S.  Thompson 

Future  Growth 

From  the  known  quantity  and  quality  of  past 
and  present  population,  we  now  turn  to  predictions 
of  future  growth.  Numerous  articles  dealing  with 
this  phase  of  population  which  have  appeared,  es- 
pecially during  the  last  decade,  reflect  keen  and 
widespread  interest  in  this  question.  Despite  the 
complex  economic  and  social  forces  that  determine 
the  increase  and  movements  of  population,  many 
writers  on  the  subject  believe  that  there  are  fixed 
laws  governing  its  growth. 

The  first  attempt  to  discover  a law  of  population 
growth  was  made  by  Malthus  (1798),  whose 
famous  theory  holds  that  population  tends  to  out- 
run the  means  of  subsistence  which  in  turn  place 
limits  beyond  which  surplus  population  will  not 
survive. 

From  the  time  of  Malthus  down  to  the  present 
numerous  other  theories  have  been  advanced,  not- 


ably those  of  Marx,  George,  Dumont,  Carl- 
Saunders,  Pearl  and  Reed,  Whelpton,  and  Dub- 
lin. Each  is  based  on  slightly  different  premises 
and  each  merits  consideration. 

For  the  predictions  used  in  this  bulletin  only 
the  figures  of  the  last  three  will  be  used.  Of 
these  three,  probably  the  curve  of  Pearl  and  Reed 
is  the  most  generally  accepted.  This  curve  is  based 
on  a mathematical  formula,  assuming  a population 
limited  by  economic  forces  such  as  food  supply. 
The  formula  holds  that,  when  population  begins 
to  decline  it  will  show  a smooth  curve  similar  to, 
but  opposite  from,  the  curve  of  observed  years. 
This  curve  has  been  successfully  applied  to  older 
nations  that  are  now  approaching  stabilization,  like 
France  and  Sweden. 

In  chart  38  the  growth  of  population  in  the 
United  States,  the  North  Atlantic  seaboard  states, 
and  Pennsylvania  from  1830  to  1930  is  shown  and 
these  trends  are  projected  100  years  into  the  fu- 
ture. The  projections  for  the  North  Atlantic  sea- 
board states  and  Pennsylvania  are  based  on  the 
supposition  that  for  the  next  century  each  will 
continue  to  constitute  about  the  same  percentage 
of  the  total  population  of  the  United  States  that 
it  does  at  the  present  time. 

It  may  be  argued  that  these  groups  will  decline 
faster  than  the  United  States  as  a whole,  if  pres- 
ent trends  continue.  There  is  also  the  possibility 
that  favorable  economic  changes  may  cause  them 
to  increase  more  rapidly.  However,  we  must  keep 
in  mind  the  fact  that  it  is  difficult  to  predict  so 
far  in  the  future  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 
Migrations,  changing  birth  and  death  rates,  immi- 
gration policies,  and  perhaps  undreamed  of  changes 
in  economic  and  social  conditions  may  radically 
upset  predictions.  We  have  seen  the  same  indus- 
trial activity  that  once  promoted  growth  now  re- 
tarding it.  Shifts  or  decentralization  of  industry 
will  cause  some  regions  to  grow  and  others  to  lan- 
guish. While  forecasts  are  useful  and  as  reliable 
as  may  be,  they  can  not  be  taken  as  guarantees. 

The  predictions  of  P.  K.  Whelpton,  although 
arrived  at  by  an  entirely  different  method  than 
those  of  Pearl  and  Reed,  nevertheless  agree  with 
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ESTIMATES  OF  FUTURE  POPULATION 
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theirs  quite  closely  at  certain  iioints.  For  ex- 
ample, Pearl  and  Reed  predict  a total  population 
of  175  million  for  1980  and  185  million  for  2000, 
while  Whelpton  predicts  175  million  for  1975  and 
186  million  for  2000. 

It  is  of  interest  to  quote  from  Whelpton  at  this 
point  regarding  future  growth. 

“The  years  of  nuoshrooni  growth  which  have  heen 
characteristic  of  the  United  States  in  the  last 
century  seem  to  he  definitely  numbered.  Indus- 
trial programs  which  are  based  on  a doubling  of 
population  in  30  or  40  years  will  need  to  be  care- 
fully scrutinized.  In  the  past,  much  reckless  ex- 
pansion in  manufacturing  plants,  real  estate  ad- 
ditions, and  the  like,  has  later  been  credited  to  the 
foresight  of  a business  genius  because  the  rapid 
growth  of  population  soon  caught  up  with  his  work. 
In  the  future,  there  will  not  be  so  great  an  increase 
in  population  to  rush  to  the  rescue.  Irresponsible 
planning  will  likely  show  tip  as  such,  with  hard- 
ships to  those  involved. 

“In  the  field  of  social  and  civic  activities  the 
slowing  up  of  population  growth  may  have  a dif- 
ferent effect.  Here  it  has  been  a difficxdt  struggle 
in  the  past  ta  keep  up  tvith  the  increase  in  num- 
bers and  provide  the  schools,  hospitals,  and  other 
facilities  needed.  In  fact,  many  localities  have 
considered  themselves  fortunate  if  they  did  not 
fall  too  far  behind  in  these  respects  to  say  nothing 
of  keeping  abreast  with  the  rapidly  growing  popu- 
lation. From  now  on  there  should  be  a better 
chance  to  anticipate  needs  and  to  plan  for  them 
wisely.” 

In  contrast  to  the  predictions  of  Whelpton,  and 
Pearl  and  Reed,  we  have  those  of  Louis  I.  Dublin, 
forecasting  a much  slower  rate  of  growth  and 
earlier  stabilization,  as  set*  forth  in  the  following 
quotation : 

“One  thing  can  be  stated  definitely  regarding 
the  birth  rate:  if  it  is  just  to  balance  the  death 
rate,  it  will  have  to  assume  a level  of  14  per  thou- 
sand by  the  time  the  mean  length  of  life  is  70  years. 

“Using  this  as  a clue,  an  estimate  has  been  made 
of  the  future  trend  of  the  United  States  popula- 
tion on  the  supposition  that  mean  length  of  life 
will  reach  the  figure  of  70  years  by  the  year  1950 
and  that  the  birth  rate  will  slowly  adjust  itself 
from  the  present  level  of  about  18  until  it  drops  to 
the  equilibrium  value  of  14.  On  this  assumption, 
we  have  computed  that  the  population  of  the  United 
States  will  reach  a maximum  of  aboiot  154,000,000 
about  the  year  1990  and  that  it  will  thereafter  de- 


cline slowly.  On  a more  radical  assumption,  that 
the  birth  rate  will  ultimately  decline  to  1\0  per 
thousand,  the  popidation  will  reach  its  maximum 
somewhat  earlier,  namely,  at  about  1975.  It  will 
then  be  something  short  of  140,000,000,  and  the 
population  will  go  into^  a rapid  decline  thereafter. 
I believe  that  the  latter  of  these  prognostications 
is  more  likely  to  be  realized  if  present  tendencies 
toward  small  families  continue  to  prevail.” 

On  the  first  of  these  two  assumptions  made  by 
Dublin,  the  population  of  Pennsylvania  would 
reach  a maximum  of  12  million  about  1990,  pro- 
vided it  continues  to  constitute  about  the  same  per- 
centage of  the  United  States  population  that  it  does 
at  the  present  time.  Likewise  the  North  Atlantic 
seaboard  states  would  reach  a maximum  of  about 
44  million  by  1990. 

On  the  second  assumption,  Pennsylvania  would 
have  a maximum  of  11  million  and  the  North  At- 
lantic seaboard  states  40  million  by  1975. 

The  three  predictions,  excepting  Dublin’s  sec- 
ond assumption,  have  at  least  one  point  in  com- 
mon: all  agree  that  the  United  States  will  con- 

tinue to  grow  at  a decelerating  rate  for  at  least 
the  next  70  years.  Rural  population  for  some  time 
to  come  will  continue  to  move  toward  the  urban 
centers.  According  to  Whelpton ’s  estimates,  by 
1975  only  slightly  over  30  per  cent  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  be  rural  in  character.  Meanwhile, 
within  the  centers  of  population  and  more  especi- 
ally in  the  large  cities,  the  spreading  out  or  city- 
to-suburb  movement  will  continue.  The  city  of 
the  future  will  not  be  as  densely  populated  as  the 
city  proper  of  today.  The  greatest  population  in- 
crease will  be  in  the  region  adjacent  to  the  city 
limits.  There  is  a possibility  that  these  suburban 
areas  may  be  absorbed  by  the  city  and  that  metro- 
politan districts  may  achieve  political  integration. 

Changing  Status  of  Business 

Industry  as  well  as  population  will  move  in  the 
same  direction  if  present  trends  continue.  High 
taxes  in  many  eases  prohibit  the  continuance  of 
industry  within  the  city;  easy  transportation  en- 
hances outside  locations.  Further  evidence  of  de- 
centralization becomes  apparent  in  the  depression 
of  1930-1932.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  some  new 
and  untried  type  of  business  organization  may  arise 
in  the  future. 

The  past  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  seen  an 
era  in  which  population  has  been  constantly  in- 
creasing, thus  expanding  purchasing  power  and 
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stimulating  industry.  The  slowing  up  of  popula- 
tion growth  will,  of  necessity,  alfect  industry. 
The  results  of  this  slowing  up  and  the  subsequent 
need  of  readjustment  are  well  summed  up  by 
Warren  S.  Thompson  in  his  “Population  Prob- 
lems.” 

“An  organization  which  may  work  well  as  long 
as  population  is  growing  rapidly  may  prove  quite 
inefficient  and  cumbersome  when  popidation  growth 
becomes  slotver  and  practically  ceases.  We  may^ 
therefore,  expect  a great  deal  more  experimenta- 
tion in  business  organization  within  the  next  few 
decades  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  in  the 
past.  Particularly  is  this  likely  to  be  the  case  in 
business  concerned  primarily  ivith  the  distribution 
of  goods,  for  it  is  in  this  field  that  there  appears 
to  be  the  greatest  waste  at  the  present  time.  Seem- 
ingly  far  less  attention  has  been  given  to  merchan- 
dizing than  production.” 

Pennsylvania  has  most  of  the  prerequisites  that 
promote  growth  of  population  and  industry : nat- 
ural opportunities,  rich  resources,  and  proximity 
to  centers  of  population,  offering  all  the  advantages 
that  centralization  can  give.  Its  transportation 
facilities  are  unexcelled,  touching  the  Atlantic  on 
the  east  and  the  Great  Lakes  on  the  west.  Its  edu- 
cational and  cultural  advantages  are  surpassed 
by  none. 

The  varied  activities  of  Pennsylvania  guard  well 
against  factors  that  retard  growth  such  as  high 
cost  of  land  and  congested  areas;  where  housing 
accommodations  are  unsuitable,  every  available  re- 
source is  being  brought  to  bear  to  remedy  the  con- 
dition. 

Stabilization 

It  is  a matter  of  conjecture  whether  the  popu- 
lation of  Pennsylvania  will  reach  stabilization  be- 
fore that  of  the  United  States  as  a whole.  In  the 
light  of  present  trends  it  seems  extremely  likely 
that  this  will  be  the  case.  In  reviewing  her  per- 
centage increase  we  find  that  she  has  dropped  be- 
low the  average  for  the  United  States  during  the 
last  two  decades.  This  decline  may  or  may  not 
continue.  The  discussion  of  age  distribution  in- 
dicates that  the  higher  average  age  of  our  popu- 
lation inevitably  presages  a higher  death  rate  as 
well  as  a lower  birth  rate.  Then  too,  the  daughters 
of  the  foreign-born  have  become  Americanized  to 
the  extent  that  they  do  not,  in  general,  have 
larger  families  than  native-born  women.  The  fact 
that  many  outlying  or  rural  counties  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  according  to  statistics  birth  rates  are 


much  higher  than  in  cities,  show  a stationary'  or 
declining  population,  indicates  stabilization  for  the 
state  before  the  year  2000. 

Pennsylvania’s  Futicre 

In  Pennsylvania  the  three  centers  of  population, 
namely,  the  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and  Scran- 
ton areas,  as  well  as  the  smaller  metropolitan  dis- 
tricts should,  barring  unforeseen  developments  such 
as  extension  of  transportation  by  air,  continue  to 
be  the  most  densely  populated  and  the  fastest  grow- 
ing regions  of  the  state.  Growth  will  not  be  con- 
fined to  the  narrow  city  or  district  areas,  but  will 
also  be  suburban  in  character.  Cheap  and  rapid 
transportation  has  done  much  to  expand  these 
semi-urban  developments.  Further  improvements 
in  transportation  and  the  development  of  television 
at  reasonable  cost,  would  still  further  enhance 
the  attractiveness  of  this  type  of  living,  in  which 
the  advantages  of  the  country  are  combined  with 
the  attractions  that  cities  offer  in  business,  educa- 
tion, and  culture. 

As  we  vision  the  future,  und'er  the  present  strict 
immigration  laws,  we  cannot  fail  to  foresee  a 
gradual  change  from  a heterogeneous  to  a homo- 
geneous population,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
that  percentage  which  is  colored.  In  1930,  12  per 
cent  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  and 
13  per  cent  of  Pennsylvania’s  population  was 
foreign-born.  Barring  any  relaxation  of  our  pres- 
ent immigration  laws,  this  percentage  will  show  a 
marked  decrease  as  time  goes  on.  Since  races  now 
freely  intermarry,  tending  thereby  to  absorb  the 
foreign  settlements  existing  in  our  large  cities,  a 
gradual  trend  toward  homogeneity  is  inevitable. 

Many  of  the  difficulties  that  Pennsylvania  has 
experienced  in  common  with  other  industrial  states, 
due  to  a hitherto  unrestricted  immigration,  should 
be  mitig'ated  by  the  growing  homogeneity  of  the 
population.  This  gain  will  be  achieved,  to  be  sure, 
at  the  price  of  whatever  benefits  flow  from  an  in- 
fusion of  foreign  racial  and  cultural  factors  into 
our  economic  and  social  life. 

Moreover,  it  is  claimed  that  the  drift  to  the 
cities  from  the  farms  tends  to  upset  the  balance 
of  our  economic  scheme,  making  it  predominantly 
urban  and  industrial.  The  movement  for  the  de- 
centralization of  industry  and  for  part-time  farm- 
ing may,  however,  arrest  this  process. 

The  gradual  change  toward  a population  com- 
posed in  larger  part  of  older  people  will  have  to 
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be  taken  into  consideration  not  only  as  regards 
Avorking  conditions  in  industry,  but  also  in  the 
manufacture  of  consumers’  goods,  in  so  far  as  this 
change  resvdts  in  a modification  of  buying  habits 
and  market  demand. 

Forces  that  attract  and  repel  will  continue  to 
operate.  At  the  present  time  it  is  alleged  that 
industry,  as  well  as  population  is  migrating,  from 
the  state  in  search  of  more  favorable  conditions. 

Stabilization  of  industry  and  employment,  there- 
fore, is  one  essential  prerequisite  to  cheek  these 
shifts  of  population  and  capital  that  are  proAung 


prejudieal  to  Pennsylvania’s  progress.  Planning 
for  entire  industries  looms  as  the  proper  step  for 
long-time  industrial  stabilization. 

To  strengthen  the  forces  that  attract,  to  counter- 
act those  that  repel,  and  in  short  to  make  Penn- 
sylvania a better  state  in  which  to  live  and  work 
and  play  is  a task  that  challenges  the  cooperation 
of  all  forward-looking  citizens  and  organizations. 
What  these  forces  are  and  how  they  may  be  con- 
trolled or  directed  are  questions  that  the  Greater 
Pennsyhmnia  Council  will  endeavor  to  answer,  al- 
though they  fall  outside  the  scope  of  this  study. 
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